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he was given the right to be defended by legal counsel and to
compel the attendance of witnesses.1   In 1702 the right of
producing witnesses, who might be examined on oath, was
extended to prisoners in cases of felony.   The so-called
Riot Act of I7I52 also limited the Treason Act by with-
drawing riots from its jurisdiction and in 1795 treason was
illegality of further defined and limited.    The case of Wilkes established
warrants.     the illegality of general warrants, and prevented the con-
tinuance of a tyranny comparable to that of the lettres de
cachet in France.    The reform of the criminal code began
early in the nineteenth century, though many of its anti-
quated provisions remained until far into the nineteenth
century.   In 1813 insolvent debtors were allowed to obtain
a discharge by giving an account of all their debts and
properties: they were thus saved the horrors of the debtor's
prison.

The freedom of the press was established in 1695.   Equally
important were changes made in the law of libel.   In the
The freedom early part of the eighteenth century any attack on the
and thePi?aSw Administration might readily be construed as libel, and the
of labd.      publisher of what would now be regarded as perfectly valid
comment on Government policy exposed himself to severe
penalties.   The attempt of the judges in cases connected
with, No. 45 of the North Briton to restrict the jury to the
determination of publication, leaving the more material
question of whether a libel had been committed to be decided
by the judge alone, was challenged in both Houses and in
the courts.   Fox's Libel Act (1792) enacted that the jury
in a libel case was entitled to determine the guilt of the whole
case, and not the mere fact of publication.3   It was still
possible for the Government to prosecute those who opposed
it, but the jury was in a position to defend the liberty of the
subject.   When the French Revolution drove Pitt into the
repression of popular opinion and the prosecution of many
of the reformers, the juries refused to be intimidated and
frequently brought in verdicts of acquittal.   The subject
was also secured a speedy trial by the Habeas Corpus writ:

1  See Grant-Robertson, Select Statutes, p. 140.

2  Ibid., p. 196.                      3 Ibid., p. 272.